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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
(Concluded from page 803.) 

As the present number completes the seventh 
volume of Friend’s Review, and it is not de- 
signed to extend these extracts into the subse- 
quent volume, the remaining space allotted to 
them will be given to a brief notice of the clo- 
sing portion’of the active and useful life of this 
dedicated minister of the gospel. Such readers 
as may desire to peruse a more extended me- 
moir of his life and gospel labors, are referred 
to the 4th volume of Friends’ Library, from 
which volume the foregoing extracts were taken. 

The diligence and zeal with which our beloved | 
friend had labored in the cause of religion and 
virtue, while in the vigor of life, might have 
induced the expectation, “that the evening of his 
day would be passed in quiet and repose ; but as 
a faithful steward of the gift committed to his 
trust by his Divine Master, he cheerfully re- 
signed himself to the call of duty ; and though 
in the seventieth year of his age, set out in the 
summer of 1834, to visit his brethren in reli- 
gious profession, in Ohio and Indiana ; a service 
in which he had the unity and near ‘sympathy 
of his friends at home, expressed in the certiti- 
cates of his Monthly and Quarterly Meeting. 

For some time previous, bis health and 
strength had obviously declined, and he was sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of a very painful dis- 
ease, which, with other circumstances, rendered 
his leaving home, to encounter the privations 
pad exposure of so long and arduous a journey, 
culiarly trying. But his dedication to the 
‘ause of ‘Truth and righteousness silenced every 
bjection and fear, when he was favored with 



















the clear evidence of his Lord’s command. With 
all the discouragements before him, he appears 
to have experienced something of that blessed 
state, in which he could say with the apostle, 
“‘ None of these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myself, so that I might fin- 
ish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Jospel of the grace of God.” In alluding to 
his prospect, in a letter to a beloved relative, 
written shortly before leaving home, he remarks : 
“ Nothing less forcibly impressive, than an ap- 
prehension of religious duty, would have in- 
duced me to give up toa visit so extensive. [ 
have no other motive whatever. My home was 
never more pleasant to me than it now is; and 
I had flattered myself that a release from en- 
gagements of this kind would leave me at lib- 
erty to enjoy the comforts of home, during the 
few days | may remain in this mutable state. 
Reasonings of this kind had nearly brought me 
to conclude that it was improper for me, in my 
advanced stage of life, to encounter the difficul- 
ties of so long a journey; and my faith has 
been put to the test, [ think as much, if not 
more than at any former period of my life.” 
Then, as if he had a presentiment that his en- 
feebled frame would prove unequal to the fa- 
tigue and hardships of the undertaking, he 
adds: “ However, I stand resigned to make the 
attempt, if way opens; and should health and 
strength fail to carry me through this time, I 
feel a humble confidence, that I “have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables—a confidence 
which is strengthened by the knowledge I have 
of my utter inability, without Divine assistance, 
to advance the good cause, which I early es- 
poused, and have long considered pre-eminent.” 

He left home the latter end of the eighth 
month ; and after arriving at Philadelphia, was 
joined by his kind friend and former companion, 
Henry Warrington, who had again obtained a 
minute to accompany him. They set out on 
the 23d of that month, and reached Mount 
Pleasant on sixth-day, the 5th of ninth month. 
In a letter to his wife, written soon after, he 
says, ‘‘ I have according to the measure of faith 
possessed, and the bodily strength enjoyed, pro- 
ceeded to this place.” And again, “ My pre- 
sent home is a very comfortable one, and quie- 
tude of mind enhances its worth.” In another 
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letter, written previously, he says, ‘ Thou may- 
est wish to know how I feel, now I have set out 
on this fatiguing journey :—I am as quiet in 


my mind, as to the result, as though I did not 


possess sensibility sufficient to estimate the im- 
portance of the undertaking. 
the case; but rather, that it is in consequence 
of having at least been desirous of doing right.” 

He attended all the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, except one sitting of the meeting of 


ministers and elders on sixth-day, when he was | 


too unwell to go, and was frequently and accep- 
tably engaged in the exercise of his gift, to the 
comfort and edification of his friends. A Friend 
of that meeting, in writing respecting his ser- 
vices, says; ‘‘ My purpose more particularly at 
present is, to bear my testimony to the life and 
power which attended his last Gospel labors : 
our Yearly Meeting had the privilege of these. 
When I remember the sweetness of the unity 
which was felt with him, both in and out of 
mectings, | have been reminded of the precious 
ointment which was poured upon the feet of our 
blessed Lord, preparatory to his burial. An evi- 
dence of this feeling of unity was manifested 


by our Meeting for Sufferings, which, at one of 


its sittings when he was not present, ordered a 
large number of the Address, which he wrote 
when in England, to be republished for the use 
of our members.” 

After mentioning, that he lodged at the same 
house with Henry Hull, he remarks, “It was 
an instructive and pleasant season; but above 
all, the ministerial labors of the dear deceased, 
are recurred to as strikingly impressive. He was 
Jargely engaged in all our public meetings, and 
eminently favored. Many of usremember well, 
the humble and solemn manner in which, on 
one of these occasions, he expressed his thank- 
fulness that he had from early life endeavored 
to promote the cause of his dear Redeemer ; ob- 


I hope this is not | 


REVIEW. 


his mind, that his day’s work was nearly done,” 

After the close of the Yearly Meeting, his 
disease, which was a diarrhoea, being somewhy 
better, he felt his mind attracted to Still Wate 
meeting; and although so weak, that some ¢ 
his friends doubted his ability to bear the ride, 
yet with his usual perseverance in the path ¢ 
duty, he set out and reached the house of oy 
esteemed friend Benjamin Hoyle, with less 
tigue than was anticipated. In the evening, 
| several Friends coming in, and it being proposed 
| to send word on for some further meetings, be 
| declined having notice given of any but that x 
Still Water. In the night his sickness returned 
| with increased violence ; and although medic 
aid was promptly obtained, and every attentin 
rendered him which his kind and sympathizing 
| friends thought would relieve the force of te 
malady, yet his strength gradually sunk unde 
; its wasting effects.” 

Having “served his generation, according t 
| the will of God,” and endeavored, in the tim 
of health, faithfully to fill up the allotted po 
tion of suffering and of service, he was favored 
at this solemn season with a holy quietude ani 
| composure of mind ; feeling that the foundation 
on which he had been concerned to build, eve 
Christ Jesus, the Rock of ages, did not fail him 
at this trying moment. In the prospect of being 
taken away, while at such a distance from bis 
beloved wife and children, he appeared to fed 
deeply for them; observing, “If I am taka 
here, it will be a great trial to my dear wife avi 
children.” For himself, through adorable we- 
cy, he appeared to suffer no anxiety ; but in» 
tient resignation to yield himself into the hands 
of his heavenly Father, to be disposed of, asin 
| inscrutable wisdom he should see meet. Onow 
| occasion he said; “I do not despair of getting 
| better—my trust is in Him who said, ‘1 wil 
not leave you comfortless.’ The foundation « 





serving, at the same time, that he had nothing | God standeth sure—I have not followed cur 


to boast of.” 


ningly devised fables” Again, he remarked; 


Another Friend writes, “ Many of our hearts 
were made thankful that his lot was cast among 
us, his ministry being sound and edifying, and| At times the disorder seemed partially arr 
his conduct and conversation such as becometh | ed, and on one occasion he observed, * I feels 
the Gospel of Christ.” ‘Though we lament | much better, that I do not know but I shall bar 
the loss of such a father in Israel, yet we do not | longer to struggle in time.” He appeared ™ 
mourn as those who have no hope; for we|to endure acute pain, but complained much ¢ 
believe that the Scripture language might be ap- | weakness, often saying, “ what a poor creatut 
applied, ‘ Blessed are the dead thatdie in the|1 am.” 
‘Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from| On one occasion he said, “1 had no outw 
‘their labors, and their works do follow them !” | motive in coming here, it was in obedience; } 

His affectionate and kind companion, in a let- | I do not trust to a life of dedication, but in 
rter to his widow, after reciting tke several reli-| Lord’s mercies.” Allusion being made to iy 
_gious visits in which he had accompanied him, | getting better, he replied, “I do not know! 
says ; “ But the last proved the most interesting | that may be; as to myself, I am resigned; 
of all. Previous to his illness, he several times | it will be a great trial to my dear wife and ch! 
signified to me, that this would be his last dis-|dren.” Again; “The hope of the hypoct™ 
“tant visit; and his solemn communications, be- | faileth; but I can say, mine does not. I fe 
side his services in the meetings for business, | at times, as though I could lift up my vole’ 
“tended to confirm the impression thus made gn! praise the Lord, although my strength faileth 


““T do not know how it will be at the presest 
I feel no fear as to the future.” 
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At another time; “ Let it prove as it will, lam, Sixth month 


glad | am here—you have done all you could for 
me, and I am thankful. If I dic, I die in peace 
with all mankind—living praises be unto the 
Lord!” On being asked how he felt, he an- 
swered, “Comfurtable; I am comfortable in 
body and mind; | feel comfortable in the pros- 
pect of going.” At another time he said to 
those present, that he had felt resigned during 
his illness; but when at any time he suffered his 
mind to look homeward, it produced a conflict. 

Throughout the whole course of his illness, 
the meekness and patience which adorned his 
Christian character, shone conspicuously, and he 
was preserved in much sweetness and innocency, 
not an unguarded expression or impatient look 
escaping him. It was abundantly evident, that 
He whom he had long loved and served, was 
graciously with him in the last conflicts of expi- 
ring nature, strengthening and calming his de- 
parting spirit, and making all his bed in sick- 
ness. The tranquil and redeemed frame of his 
mind, shed a sweet and calming influence around 
his dying bed, and rendered it a privilege to be 
with him, verifying the truth of that Sciipture 
testimony, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord, 
is the death of his saints.” 


Although the disease seemed to be arrested, | 


yet his enfeebled frame was too much exhausted 
to rally again; and after an illness of ten days, 
on third-day, the 23d of ninth month, 1544, 
his redeemed spirit was liberated from the trials 
of mortality, and we doubt not has joined the 
glorified church triumphant in heaven. 

His remains were interred in Friend’s bury- 
ing-ground at Still Water, on which occasion a 
solemn meeting was held, and several testimo- 
nies were born to the excellency and all suffi- 
ciency of that Divine power, which made him 
what be was, and through submission to which 
he became eminently useful in the church of 
Christ, and a pillar therein, that should go no 
more out. 


Account of Mary Sreary, of Croydon, a Min- | 
wler, who died 28th of Second month 1853, 
aged 70 years. 


| Concluded from page 805.) 


About her fortieth year, she gave up to appear 


a8 a minister of the Gospel, on which she writes. | 


Third month 17th, 1823. “ After consider- 
able exercise of mind, accompanied with fear, 


ings, to what I was ready to apprehend required, 

went to meeting yesterday mworving in much 
bowedness of spirit, and a desire to be obedient 
to manifested duty. Very svonafter taking my 
seat, the exercise returned; and in awfulness 
aud fear, 1 was strengthened publicly to bow the 
knee, and vocally to supplicate on behalf of my- 
self and friends. My spirit was bowed in the 
prospect of such awful service.” 

When absent from home she writes: 
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| scrip, | had been sustained and supplied 
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28th, 1825. “ Under more than 
affectionate feelings have my thoughts often re- 
verted to Friends of my own Quarterly Meeting 
assembled this day, with earnest solicitude and 
concern, even so as to know somewhat of the ex- 
perience, —‘ Although absent in body, yet pre- 
sent in mind ;’ O the depth and strength of reli- 
gious fellowship! it is an indissoluble bond, 
uniting in spirit with the Father and the Son, 
bringing into the oneness set forth by our Re- 
deemer, when he said, ‘as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us.?”’ 

Eleventh month 24th. ‘“ Felt constrained to 
address the children of ouy Parochial Schools; a 
sacrifice not without cost; but may I ever be pre- 
served from venturing to prefer an offering that 
has cost me nothing.” 

First month 22d, 1826. “ Sensibly felt the 
Divine presence at meeting, so as to experience 
a renewal of spiritual strength.” 

Second month 2d. “Great indeed is my in- 
ward poverty at the present time; little ability 
known to resist that enemy who endeavored to 
tempt my dear Master, in a season of fasting, to 
command stones to be made bread; to cast him- 
self down from a pinnacle of the temple; and 
lastly, to worsbip him ; but He, having withstood 
each and all of these suggestions, had angels 
come and minister unto him. Ah! were it not 
for the precious belief, that He is both ad/e and 
willing to succour them that are tempted, how 
would the spiritual warfare be maintained ¢” 

Eighth month 10th. “Gave upto make a 
call upon a poor wanderer, when my vessel be- 
came so filled as to overflow.” 

Eleventh month 28th. “A day of merciful re- 
gard; being privileged, whilst assembled with 
my friends, to feed in the banqueting house, 
where the banner over me was love, and the food 
afforded inexpressibly sweet unto my taste. 
Gratitude indeed bowed my spirit before Him 
whose mercies continue to be both ancient and 
new, and caused my cup to run over Entered 
upon service of an exercising kind, under the re- 
collection, that, when sent forth without purse or 
” 

Ninth month. “Refreshed in silence; after- 
wards animated by hearing a living testimony, 
and, in the ability vouchsafed, poured forth sup- 
plication to Him who remains the guide of youth, 


'the guard of middle age, and the staff of declin- 
and sorrow from not having yielded in two meet- | 


ing years, for the attractive influences of His 
love, that so, steadily looking unto Him, wemight 
be saved with an everlasting salvation.” 

Fourth month 24th, 1531. In a seagon of 
deep affliction, in the loss of a beloved sister, she 
wiites— Oh, whilst my heart is smitten, and 
sore broken, preserve me, dearest and merciful 
Lord God, from calling in question thy unerring 


| wisdom in this dispeusation of thy providence. 


Strengthen me to look unto Thee, thou strong- 
hold in the day of trouble; heal me, that 1 may 
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be healed; but not until the wound has been 
probed to make a perfect cure.” 

Sixth month 4th. “O Thou, who only know- 
est my present state of weakness, be pleased, in 
thy unmerited compassion to raise up a thankful 
belief, that, as thou art sought unto for preserva- 
tion from the power of the enemy, thou wilt de- 
liver my soul from death, my eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling, for truly, I desire to be 
thy servant, and in and under all to give thee 
thanks.” 

Ninth month 17th. “Favored with a little of 
that calming influence which quiets the emotions 
of nature, and prepares to say, ‘Thy will be 
done.” 

Tenth month 26th, 1839. “ Whilst permitted 
to have moderate exertion, and spared any mate- 
rial weight of anxiety in regard to circumstances 
or things, be pleased, O Lord, to preserve from 
sinking into indifference, or taking up a rest 
short of the true rest; kecp me alive, I pray 
thee, to the importance of the day’s work keep- 
ing pace with the day, and suffer not the frequent, 
reiterated claims of the poor by whum I am sur- 
rounded to obtain no further notice than limited 
pecuniary aid; keep to a willingness to sympa- 
thize with them under their complicated trials, 
and grant ability, as opportunity may be afforded, 
to direct their attention unto Him who, for our 
sakes, became ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,’ who died for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification.” 

30th. “After a struggle between flesh and 
spirit, relinquished the idea of bestowing a tri- 
fling gift that I had anticipated with some degree 
of plea: »re, under the apprehension that it might 
afford the means of decorating the table of a 
beloved relative, to the lowering of that standard 
which she with myself is called upon to uphold. 
I desire to appreciate both the restraining und 
constraining love of my Heavenly Father, and 
both as regards the little or the much, to say,— 
to strive to say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

Eleventh month 17th, 1839. Being on an 
appointment for visiting her fellow members, 
she writes—‘ Shared with the Friends engaged 
in the service, in the flowings, I trust, of Gospel 
love and power ; but very awful is the considera- 
tion, that the mind of the Spirit may not be 
clearly developed, if there be any error in di- 
viding the word. © Lord, impart the how, the 
when, and the where, that so, in the way of thy 
appointment, the wounded may partake of heal- 
ing, and those captivated by the delusive plea- 
sures of time be arrested, and experience deliver- 
ance therefrom, and close in with the offers of 
thy love and mercy.” 

Ninth month 18th, 1840. “My sight increas- 
ingly weakening, so as to give me to feel I must 
relinquish pleasing myself by my own perform- 
ances. Instead of repining, may | gratefully bear 
in mind how this invaluable blessing has been 
lengthened out to me in a remarkable manner, 
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and that now, through the rich bounty of my 
Heavenly Father, | have wherewith to remuner. 
ate those whom | may need to employ; 80 that 
with the knowledge of these things, the privation 
may be accepted as a memento that the day of 
life is declining, and the curtains of the evening 
are drawing around me. O Lord, cut short the 
work in righteousness, if it be thy blessed will!” 

Sixth month 28th, 1844. Alluding to moving 
into the country, she writes,—* O, that in set. 
tling into my anticipated home, it may be accom. 
panied with watchful care to keep the earth un 
der my feet, to be more loose from the things of 
time, and my eye looking straight onward to the 
end of the race; putting on strength in the name 
of the Lord, relying solely on His righteousness 
for the purchase of the crown immortal.” 

Ninth month Ist, 1850. ‘My heart much 
contrited in the remembrance that, by the days 
of the week, the present was the returning one, 
twelve months since, when our beloved friend, 
Elizabeth Dudley, for the last time at Peckham, 
was so solemnly and fervently engaged, remark. 
ing emphatically,—‘ Man has no to-morrow that 
he can call his own,’ &c., &e. And when con- 
gregated with the little company at , my 
spirit seemed in measure attracted to unite in the 
‘ Holy, holy, holy ;’ but the solemn consideration 
had much place in my remembrance, that the 
seraphim veiled their faces before the Majesty of 
Heaven ; nevertheless, in gracious condescension 
my lips were touched, so as to partake of a de- 
gree of preparation to sound the praises of Je- 
hovah, whilst still an inbabitant of earth.” 

Eleventh month 19th. ‘“ Engaged with 
friend in reading and handing an epistle issued 
by the last Yearly Meeting to our junior mem- 
bers. Unworthy as I feel, I am bound to avow 
the humble belief, that this small service has 
been owned by him who is Head over all things 
to his church, and is a liberal rewarder of all who 
are willing tospend and be spent for his sake.” 

First month 20th, 1851. “ Going heavily on 
my way, but through merciful, protecting care, | 
humbly trust, not out of the way; but the un 
merited favor of the feeling of adoption, enabling 
to ery, ‘Abba, Father,’ being in a measure re- 
strained, causes a void that no terrestrial good 
can satisfy. Sustain, O merciful God, 1 pray 
thee, all the appointed time, ‘ until miy change 
come ;’ and preserve from every attempt to make 
any substitute, whilst my spiritual Moses may be 
long withdrawn.” 

Sixth month 29th. “Sat two meetings ins 
state of dryness, may I not say deadness, as re- 
gards the spiritual life; but, inasmuch as my 
condition is cause of sorrow of heart, be pleased, 
O gracious God, to remember my soul in adver- 
sity, and in thy own time return and leave 
blessing behind thee.” 

Seventh month 27th. “ A good meeting, pa 
taking somewhat of the character of ‘a holy 
solemnity.’ ” 
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Sixth month 20th, 1852. “ Soon after con- 
gregating with my friends, my mind was attend- 
ed with a solemn awe, a reverential stillness that 
led to contemplate the silence in heaven. for the 


space of half an hour, recited by the apostle John, | 
when writing to the church, relative to what he 


felt and saw in holy vision ; and I was instructed 
and comforted in believing, that if we were at- 
tracted to the Supreme Being as the object of 
spiritual worship, we should not be disregarded ; 


that whether it might please the Most High to | 


fill the temple with His glory, so as not to leave 
room for the priest to minister, or to preside 


himself as the minister of the sanctuary and true | 


tabernacle, which He, the Lord, hath pitched, 
and not man, evidence would not be wanting, 


that, whilst members of His church militant, we | 


are also objects of his kingdom, who reigns king 
of kings and Lord of lords. The purport of the 


foregoing wus set forth under the solemn remem- | 


brance of the admonition—‘ God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy words be 
few.’ Under the feeling of humble gratitude, 


the desire prevails, that the sense of gracious | 


condescension experienced may not be effaced 
from the table of my heart.” 

Tenth month llth. “ Favored to attain my 
70th year; gratefully to commemorate that good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all my life 
long; that my merciful Heavenly Father has 
neither rebuked in anger, nor chastened in hot 
displeasure, but by touches of his love has en- 
abled to ‘ hear the rod and Him who hath ap- 
pointed it;? who has vouchsafed the influences 
of his Holy Spirit, to convince of sin and to con- 
vert to righteousness, and to afford the humble 
hope, through grace, of finally obtaining the vic- 
tory through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Oh, that the remaining portion of my days, 
either few or many, may be more devoted to his 
praise and glory.” 

Her residence, during the principal part of her 
life, was in the borough of Southwark and its 
neighborhood, from whence she removed, about 
eight years previous to her decease, to Croydon, 
being sensible of the decline of her bodily powers, 


and believing it right to withdraw from that ac- | 
tive sphere in which so large a portion of her | 


life had been spent, whilst the exercise of her 
mind continued unabated. 
In the Ninth month, 1852, she was appointed 


on a committee of our Quarterly Meeting, to) 
visit in Christian love its several meetings. She | 


entered on this work, which may be regarded as 
closing her religious labors, with even more than 
her usual diligence, as if sensible of drawing 
hear to the end of her days. She visited most of 
the meetings, and labored, in those for worship 
as well as those for discipline, greatly to the com- 
fort of Friends. 

Towards the close of the year, illness prevail- 
ed to a serious extent in the town and neighbor- 


hood of Croydon, and her own household was not ' 
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exempt, her assistance and sympathy were afresh 
called forth, and in various ways she was brought 
to feel with the mourners in affliction. 
| She attended our meetings until within a few 
days of her close. A bronchial affection which 
at first only appeared to be a slight cold, in- 
| creased so rapidly, that her remaining strength 
was soon prostrated, and almost before it was ap- 
| prehended that she was seriously ill, the redeem- 
ed spirit was liberated from its earthly tenement; 
gathered, as we undoubtedly believe, to join the 
| just of all generations in ascribing praises to Him 
who had sustained her to the end, and who made 
her a pillar in his temple that she should go no 
more out.— An. Monitor. 


JONATHAN DYMOND. 
Jonathan Dymond, the celebrated author of 


| the “‘ Essays on Morality,” was born in Exeter, 
in 1796. His futher, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, was a linen-draper, of that 
city, aud brought up his son to the same business. 
Of course, he did not receive what is called a 
“liberal education ;” but he possessed that with- 
| out which a liberal education is worse than use- 
less ; for the sound moral and religious principles 
which were carefully inculcated by his parents 
| at home laid the foundation of that high and 
stern standard of morality which has placed him 
at the very head of English moralists. On leav- 
ing school, he found employment in his father’s 
business, in which he afterwards became a partner, 
and in which he continued until the close of hig 
life. He early evinced a disposition for quiet 
reflection, and in his conversation, for which he 
opinions of his contemporaries, and of thpse who 
| had gone before him, and to bring his strong in- 
| tellect, and his very sensitive and enlightened 
| conscience, unfettered, to the investigation of 
| the Divine will in the government of the world. 
| In 1822, he married Anna Wilkey, of Ply- 
mouth, who survived him nearly twenty-one 
years ; their family consisted of a daughter and 
son, the latter of whom died at the age of seven 
years. In 1823, he published his “ Enquiry in- 
of early rising. This work, from the energy and 
earnestness of its style, and from its high stand- 
ard of Christian morals, immediately attracted 
very great attention, and soon ran through three 
editions. Of course, it met with censure from 
those who deem human butchery professionally 
right; but it was the means of opening the eyes 
of many to the atrocities of war, and of raising 
up many sipporters to the cause of peace. 
' During the time occupied in publishing the 


| 


had a great talent, he manifested just and en- 
lightened views of the progress of mankind, and 
that freedom of thought which enabled him to 
| to the Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
| Christianity,” a work composed in the moment- 
ary intervals of business, and in his early morn- 


go forth in search of truth, to disregard the 
ing hours—time rescued from sleep by his habit 
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“ Enquiry,’ he was frequently engaged in lay- 
ing the foundation of his other work—that on 
which his fame chiefly rests—his “ Essays on the 


Principles of Morality.’”’” This, he hoped, would 
prove even more extensively useful than his first 
work, and he soon devoted himself fully to it— 
a work that was to exhibit the only true and 
authoritative standard of rectitude, and to esti- 
mate, by that standard, the moral character of | 
human actions. He was never of a strong con- 
stitution ; and early in the spring of 1826, ap- | 
peared the first symptoms of that disease which, 
in two years, was to send him to his grave. A| 
frequent cough and great weakness of the throat 
gradually increased upon him, and he was soon 
compelled to give up conversation altogether, and 
to express his ideas by writing on a little slate 
which he carried in his pocket. This continued 
to be his only means of conversation until the 
close of his life. As recommended by his friends, 
he went to London to consult some eminent phy- 
sicians there; but all to no purpose. His disorder 
—pulmonary consumption—continued to make 
rapid advances, and after trying two or three dif- 
ferent situations in the country in hopes of bene- 
fit, he returned to his native place, where he re- 
mained still employed, as his small remaining 
strength would permit, in preparing for the pub- 
lication of his “ Essays ;” and he might be seen 
surrounded by his papers until a few days before 
his death, which took place on the 6th of May, 
1828. Throughout his lingering illness, he 
evinced a perfect resignation to the will of God, 
and a full confidence in his promises, and mani- 
fested on his death-bed his deep conviction of 
that great truth with which he has concluded his 
“Essays” —that “the true and safe foundation of 
hope is in the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 
If “ that life is long which answers life’s great 
end,” few men have lived to a greater age ‘than 
Jonatlan Dymond,though he died at the early age 
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WIRE DRAWING. 
Concluded from page 797.) 

It is a brave affair to make an electrotelegra. 
phic cable. We are accustomed to such things 
now ; but two or three years ago they were Won- 
ders to be marvelled at. When Messrs. Newall 
produced the wire-work, and the Gutta Percha 
| Company produced the gutta percha work, for 
the Anglo-French submarine telegraph in the 


| Summer of eighteen hundred and fifty-one, the 


of thirty-two—for few men have done more good. 


His “‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality ” 
is undoubtedly the best book upon the subject ; 
and it is worthy of remark that, though learned 
scholars, profound civilians, celebrated divines, 
and famous moralists, had all before written up 


achievement was worthily recorded as an honor 
| to our age. Many of those who now read this 
sheet will remember that the cable was twenty. 
four miles long ; that it consisted essentially of 
four copper wires insulated in a bed of gutta 
percha; the strand or cord thus formed was 
bound round-tightly with spun yarn; and round 
this strand, as a central core, were twisted ten 
galvanised iron wires. A huge mass it was; 
for when all completed, it formed a coil thirty 
feet in diameter on the outside, fifteen on the 
inside, five feet high, and weighing a bundred 
and eighty tons. A great work was the manu- 
facture of this cable. In the first place, at the 
Gutta Percha Company’s works, about a hundred 
miles of copper wire, in fair equal lengths, were 
coated and coated again with this singular gum; 
and then they were transferred to a cable-mak- 
ing factory at Wapping. The four coated wires 
were grouped, and were bound round with 
hempen yarn steeped in a solution of tar and 
talloy, by the aid of a machine. This rope, if 
it may be so called, was passed vertically up a 
tube, around which were ten large bobbins filled 
with galvanised iron wire; and while the rope 
was travelling upward, and the bobbins were 
busily rotating on their axes, the wire, unwind- 
ing from the bobbins, coiled itself in a hard twist 
around the rope, compassing the hemp and the 
gutta-percha closely, without allowing the all- 
important copper telegraphic wires in the centre 
to come in contact one with another. 

And so again, in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, when the still more remarkable 
thought” was prepared to stretch from England 


to Belgium. The Calais cable has four copper 


- | telegraphic wires, but the Belgian cable has six; 


on the same subject, a humble individual of the | the Calais cable is encircled by ten twisted wires, 


Society of Friends, bred in no academic halls, | 
should have 2 eclipsed them all. The plain, simple | 


reason is that he takes the Word of God as his | the: latter the length is upwards of seventy miles; 


infallible standard of rectitude by which to) 


weigh all actions, and that, with a clear head and tons, but of the latter not much less 


| hundred tons 


an honest conscience, he follows his principles 
wherever they lead, knowing that th. y can never 
lead wrong. It is amusing as well as instractive 
to see wi ith what ease he overthr ws all the pre- 
vious standards of rectitude which various men 
had set up—as utility, expediency, &c.,—and 


| 
| part towards the construction of 
telegraph across the very Atlantic ite If, 


establishes the great central truth, that the Will | 


of God is the only infallible standard by which 
to judge the wright orrong of actions.—Cleve- 
land’s Literature of the 19th century. 


but the Belgian cable is encircled by twelve ; the 
length of the former is twenty-four miles, but of 


of the former the: weight is a hundred and eighty 
than five 
For aught that is yet kn jae, 
the wire- drawers and wire-twisters could do their 
calenesion 
if the 
difficulties in other directions can be surmounted. 
The internal copper wires for these and « ae 
telegraphs are sometimes coated with gutta p ha 
in a singular way. The engineers who, : aoe 
six years ago, laid down four or five hundred 
miles of telegraph from Berlin to Frankfort-on- 


‘ Jine of 
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the-Main, thus coated their views ‘they h: id ater 
or small chamber with eight small holes on one 
side, and eight larger holes on the opposite ; they | 
put eight copper wires in at the small holes and 
out again at the larger ; they forced in hot gutta 
percha by a piston, and forced out the eight 
wires, each with a close wrapper of gutta percha 

He who would know all the forms into which 
wire is now twisted, and woven, and linked, must 
rise betimes and give along day toit. He must 
look at the wire-netting fences, for excluding | 
hares and rabbits from gardens, for enclosing 
poultry yards and pheasantries, and for guarding 
tender young plants. He must sce how this wire 
is galvanised for some purposes, to render it 
durable without painting or tarring. He must| 
know something about the very strong wire net- 
ting for coufining sheep and dogs; and the vari- | 
ous kinds uged for aviaries, 


trellis-work, flower- | 
training, window-guards, 


and sky- lights ; and | 
wire-fencing of a more ornate character for gar- | 
dens and pleasure grounds ; and wire-pheasan- | 
tries, something like large bird cages ; and phea- | 
saut or hen coops ; and wire garden-borders, 
around flower-beds and parterres; and wire plant- 
guards, encircling the young plants and shield-| 
ing them from all intruders ; and stronger tree- | 
guards made to open at the sides. There are, too, | 
wire-fences, with or without wire-netting at- | 
tached; wire arbours, niches, and summer- 
houses ; wire umbrellas or canopies, around and 
over which roses may cluster in the middle of a 
flower-bed ; wire flower-stands, for conservatory 
or green-house, or hall; wire chairs and garden 
seats, wire gauze blinds ; wire bird cages; wire 
fire guards and fenders ; wire lamps and lanterns ; 
wire meat covers and meat safes ; wire lattice 
for bookcases and windows; wire sieves and | 
strainers ; wire cloth for flax-dressing and paper- | 
making. The wire gauze isa pretty material, 
woven in a loom as if it were some fibrous ma-| 
terial. We have seen brass wire-gauze so ex- 
quisitely fine as to have sixty-seven thousand | 
meshes in a square inch. 

Our readers are not unfamiliar with the sad | 
narratives of coal-pit explosions, Davy lamps 
and fire-damp. Yet we may spare a dozen lines | 
or so, to explain how itis that iron wire plays so 
important a part in the clever but neglected con- 
trivances for lessening such disasters. In the| 
great coal-fields of our northern counties, the 
seams of coal give forth large quantities of car-| 
buretted hydro gen, called by the miners fire- 
damp. This fire-d: amp mingle s readily with com- 
mon air, and a certain ratio between the two pro- 
duces an explosive compound ; and when a light! 
approaches such a compound, an exp losion ensues 
which produces the devastation so often recorded 
in the newspapers. Even while we now write 
public attention is directed to a dread calamity | 
whereby nearly a hundred human creatures in 
one pit have been destroyed by an explosion of| 
fire-damp. It was to gu: ard against these awful! 





| by iron-wire gauze, 


-| through and bee 


| of gold, but a trifle after all ; 


or braided into a ribbon. 


, | microscope. 
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scenes s that | Sir ‘Humphrey Davy invented his 
beautiful safety lamp. Ifa fine gauze be woven 
of iron wire, the iron cools a flame too much to 
allow it to pass through the gauze. Davy, there- 
fore, said :—“ if the miner’s lamp be surrounded 
and the fire-damp passes 
ynes kindled, the flame cannot 
come out again, but becomes cooled and extin- 
guished, and air-ignited gas passes out instead, 
thereby preventing the fire-damp in the rest of 
the mine from becoming ignited.”’ He was right. 
In Dr. Clanny’s improvement on Davy’s lamp, 
the wire gauze has about thirteen hundred meshes 
in the square inch. The principle is sound ani 
beautiful ; but the practice is sadly overlaid with 
negligence and blunder, 

The manufacture of gold-lace affords a pretty 


| exemplification of the making and using of wire. 


Gold lace, however, is not gold-lace, for the gold 
is but a covering for silver lace; and indeed the 
| silver lace is not silver lace, for the silver is but 
a covering for silk lace. A knotty enigma this, 
altogether. Gold- lace may be considered as a 
kind of ribbon, of which the coarse and weft 
' threads are of silk coated with gilt silver. Low 
the metal becomes gradually thinned and thinned, 
until fitted to perform its work, is curious to 
|see. First, a good stout rod of solid silver is 


| prepared, perhapsan inch in thickness by a couple 


of feet in length. The rod is heated ; a layer of 
leaf-gold is plac red upon it ; this layer is burnished 
down ; ; another layer is placed and ‘burnished ; and 


,| another, and another, and another—several layers 


for to a pound of 
silver there may perhaps be not more than a 
hundred grains of the more precious metal. 
Then is the gilt-silver rod annealed, and drawn 
successively through many holes in a steel plate, 
until reduced to a slender rod about one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter: the gold, like the silver, 
becoming elongated as it becomesthinned. Then 


| the wire-drawer takes it, and draws and draws 


until the slender rod becomes a minute wire— 
using holes pierced through rubies when the 
wire becomes very fine indeed. And then the 


,| Wire is fattened and is wound or spun upon a 


silken thread, and the threads so made are woven 
But of what thickness 
is the silver wire with which the silk is encased ? 
It seldom exceeds the size of a delicate hairs 
And of what thickness is the gold with which 
thesilveris encased? Arithmeticians and manu- 
facturers have laid their heads together, and 
have come to a conclusion, that the gold on the 
finest gilt-silver wire does not excced in thickness 
one-third of a millionth part of aninch; and yet 
it is uniform and homogeneous, without breaks 
even when viewed under the power of a moderate 
A little slate-and-pencil work will 
show that, if a coined sovereign could be beaten 
or drawn out to this almost ineonceivable degree 
of thinness, it would form a ribbon an inch in 
width, and long enough completely to engirdle 
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the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, wings and 
towers, and all! 

Filagree is another pretty kind of wire-work. 
Silver wire, or gold wire, or gilt silver wire, is 
here twisted into fantastic and artistic forms, 
partly by the fingers and partly by small tools 
and machines. Some of the productions in this 
art, especially those produced in Italy and in 
India, are wonderful for the patience bestowed 
upon them. It is scarcely English art : we seem 
to be busy and bustling to bestow time on these 
prettinesses. The wire is very thin, but of 
course much exceeding the thickness of the film 
of gold on the silver wire for gold lace. Per- 
haps the thinnest bit of wire ever actually made 
and isolated was that produced by Dr. Wollaston, 
a philosopher who had an extraordinary knack 
of doing things which no one else could do. He 
procured a small rod of silver; he bored a little 
hole through it from end to end ; he inserted into 
this hole the smallest platinum wire he could pro- 
cure; he subjected the silver rod to wire-draw- 
ing processes, until it became the finest of silver- 
wires with a platinum filament running along its 
centre; he dissolved the silver in warm nitrous 
acid—and there remained an exquisite little 
platinum wire, one thirty-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness !— Household Words. 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1854. 


The article which is copied from the North 


American and U. S. Gazétte, into the present 
number, is certainly worthy not only of economi- 
cal, but of serious and religious consideration. 
Though the all-bountiful hand still causes the sun 
to shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth ! 
rain on the just and on the unjust, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the rain and the sunshine 
are dispensed without regard to the virtue or vice | 
of those to whom they aresent. There is nothing | 
incom patible with a correct estimate of the Divine! 
dispensations, in the belief that the vices and fol- 
lies of-man are sometimes corrected by withhold- 
ing the fruits of the earth. And when we reflect 
on the extent to which these fruits, and especial- 
ly that valuable American production, Indian 
corn, are perverted to purposes worse than useless, 
we can hardly fail to perceive that a general de- 
ficiency in our usual supply ought to teach us a 
salutary lesson. 

If our readers will recur to pages 23 and 43 of 
the present volume, they will find the number of 


bushels of Indian corn produced in one year, in 


the State-of Ohio, computed in round numbers at 
60 millions, of which about 12 millions are esti- 
manufacture of 
It is true the refuse of the still 
is used for feeding swine; but it supplies so in- 


mated to be consumed in the 


alcoholic liquor. 
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ferior a description of pork, that we may fairly 
consider the corn as wasted when subjected to 
distillation. Ifthe six million quarters of grain 
used for distillation and malting in Great Britain 
and Ireland would feed six millions of their peo. 
ple, then on the same estimate the twelve mil- 
lion bushels of corn distilled in Ohio would feed 
one and a quarter millions of their people, or 
about five-eighths of the whole popnlation of the 
State. Now this provision is not only cut off from 
the support of human li’, except so far as it ap- 
pears in the fi:-m of inferior pork, but is converted 
into a liquid sufficient to fill a reservoir covering 
nearly two acres of ground, and twenty feet in 
depth ; and that liquid} used as it generally is, a 
potent generator of misery, pauperism and crime. 
If Ohio was the only State in the Union which 
manufactured alcoholic liquor, the quantity pro- 
duced there might well excite an effort to put an 
end to distillation there, except for medicinal and 
artistic purposes. But Ohio is only one of the 
Statesin which that manufacture is extensively 
prosecuted. We have not at hand the documents 
necessary for estimating the quantity of liquor 
produced by distillation or other means in tle 
United States ; nor does it appear requisite to go 
far in search of evidence to impress the import- 
ance of the efforts recently awakened into life, to 
put an end to the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages. And probably no time could 
be selected which would be likely to be attended 
with greater success than the present, when all 
the grain in the country will probably be demanded 
for food, either for men or domestic animals. Let 
us learn by the things which we suffer, if we will 
not be taught by milder means, to apply the 
bounties of Providence to pu:poses more conge- 
nial with the design of the Donor, than the pro- 
duction of a beverage destructive to the bodies 
and souls of men. 


Wuirte’s Manvat Lazsor Institutes.—In the 


eleventh number, vol. 4, of the Review, a con- 
cise notice was given of the bequest of our late 
friend Josiah White, of this city, in addition 

several other legacies for charitable purposes 
of$40,000, to be appropriated to the establishment 
and support of two Manual Labor Schools, to be 
located in the free States of the West, for the in- 
struction of poor children, white, colored and !u- 
dian, which institutions he desired to place under 
the care and direction of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
An equal portion of the $40,000 was allotted to 
each of these seminaries. 
signed to be located in Towa near Salem, on 2 
tract of 1440 acres, for the purchase of which 2 


One school was ce- 


negotiation was commenced by the testator a short 


time 
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time before his decease, and was consummated 
by his Executors. 

‘In the 10th month, 1851, the subject of this be- 
quest was laid before the Yearly Meeting of Indi- 


of the Meeting for Sufferings. In the year 1852 
that body presented to the Yearly Meeting the 
copy of an act of incorporation for the purpose of 
In 
1853, the first annual reports of the trustees of the 


carrying the design of the testator into effect. 
two institutes, founded on the bequest above men- 
tioned, were presented to the Yearly Meeting, and 
were copied into the 11th and 12th numbers of the 
By these reports we find that | 
the Indiana Institute contains 760 acres which 
were purchased for $8,200, and the Iowa Institute 
holds 1440 acres, which were purchased for 

7.760. 

A correspondent has recently furnished the fol- 


present volume. 


lowing information, relative to the condition and 


prospects of the lowa Manvat Lasor Institute: 

In a letter from one of the trustees, he states, 
“ By another year we shall have 640 acres under 
cultivation, divided into 80 acre tracts with a 
hedge ; and on six of these tracts a snug house de- 
signed for tenements for those to whom the farms 
will be rented. The other 160 acres will be fitted 
up for the immediate use ofthe school, on which | 
the school building will be erected. This done, 


the balance of the 1440 acres will by degrees be | 
brought into cultivation, and rented out for the sup- 


port of the school in like manner with this that | 
we are now improving. The location is five 
Chestnut Hill meeting house. For beauty and ex- | 
cellence the location cannot be excelled, and we 
shall endeavor to make it all that the donor de- 
signed, but it will require time to accomplish all.” 


Pustisuer’s Notice.—The 
was sent, to our Agents and a 
in the 
Review, with the hope that it will receive the at- 
tention 


a few weeks since, 


few other Friends, and is now inserted 


subscribers in 
where no agents reside. 


CIRCULAR. 


PHILADELPHIA, 7th month 25th, 1854. 
Dear Friend,—As the current volume of Friends? 
Review will be completed in a few weeks (Ninth 


of many 


month 9th,) the Publisher solicits thy kind atten- | 


tion to the im portance of renewed efforts to in- 
crease its circulation. Having no pecuniary in- | 
terest in enlarging the number of subscribers, 
and not being responsible for the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper, he may the more re radily be 
permitted to urge the claims of the Review upon 
the support of Frienps. 

It is believed that there are at least ten thousand 
families of Friends in the United States into which 
no periodical conducted in accordance with our 
relivious principles is received. Can it be doubted 
that the introduction of Frrenps’ Review into 


| tions ; 


| attention is desirable. 


following circular | 
i « 
in advance. 


neighborhoods | 
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these families would be productive of various and 
extensive beneficial results, especially to the 
young people, and, at the same time, prevent 


| much of the injury which flows from the many 
| pernicious publications constantly issuing from 
ana, which body agreed to accept the charge, | 


and referred the subject to the care and attention | 


the press? 

During the past year the Editor and Publisher 
have been encouraged in their labors by many 
evidences on the part of Friends and others, of an 
increasing appreciation of the value of the Review. 
The list of subscribers has been considerably en- 
larged. One Friend, residing in a recently settled 


| district in the West, and deeply concerned to pro- 
| mote the religious welfare of the young people, 


has added thirty new names. Inone of his letters 
he says :— 

“T take a bound volume of Friends’ Review, 
with a specimen number, and show the great dif- 
ference between the Review and other publica- 
the chaste matter it contains; the interest- 
ing matter as it relates to the Society of Friends, 
and the condensed news of the world at large; 
and wasa Friend at each meeting throughout our 


| widely extended country to take some pains and 


not only invite subscriptions, but explain the sa- 
tisfaction and advantages there would be to heads 
of families and their children in taking the Friends’ 
Review, | apprehend the list of subscribers would 
be greatly increased.” 

Other Friends have labored industriously, and 
with encouraging success, to extend our circula- 
tion ; yet we have reason to believe that, with in- 
creased zeal and the appropriation of a little more 
time to this object by those who have kindly con- 


| sented to act as Acexts, and by others who feel 
an interest in the diffusion of Truth and the sup- 


port of the principles of our Religious Society, a 
large portion of the ten thousand families, alladed 


| to above, would soon enjoy, in the perusal of 


| Friends’ Review, a weekly repast, fresh, attractive 
miles south from Salem, and one and a half from } 


and nutritious. 
Thy co operation in this work is earnestly soli- 


| cited ; and, as new subscribers generally prefer to 


commence at the beginning of a volume, early 
The Zerms are the same 
as heretofore :—for single subscribers two dollars 
per annum ; for six subscribers ten dollars; and, 
at the latter rate for any number over six, payable 
The postage, when paid quarterly or 
yearly, in advance, at the office where the paper 
is received, is 13 cents per annum in Pennsylva- 
nia, and 26 cents per annum in other States. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
SAMUEL Ruoaps, 
50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Meeting House, Back 


Marriep, at Friends’ 


| Creek, Indiana, on the 22d of Sixth month last, 


Jorn Puitips to Anna Jane BaLpwin. 

——, at the same place, on the 20th of Seventh 
month last, Henry Wins.Low, Jr., to Mary Jang 
Ditton, all members of the s same meeting. 

’ ‘at the same place, on the 19th of Eighth 


| month, Isaac Carrer, of Dover Monthly Meeting, 


Clinton county, Ohio, to Puzse Wuitson of Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Drep,—On the second of the Fifth month last, 
at Cambridge, Indiana, Wittiam Hastinos, aged 
about forty years, he was a member of Richsquare 
Preparative Meeting, and ae ell Monthly 
Meeting, in Fenry county, Ind. 
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Diev—,On the 17th oflast month, at the residence 
of his parents near Salem, Amos Cook, son of Na- 
than and Sarah Cook, in the 24th year of her age, | 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Iowa: 

, On the 18th ult., at his residence in Salem, | 
after a short illness of twenty-four hours, JosePH 
Hosson, in the 69th year of his age, a member of | 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. 

, Seventh month 28th, 1854, at the house of 
her brother-in-law, Joshua Shove, of Freetown, 
Mass., Anna D. Wine, in the sixty-second year | 
of her age, a worthy member and minister of 
R. I. Monthly Meeting. She had taken a minute 
from her Monthly Meeting inthe 6th month, to 
attend Salem Monthly Meeting, and to visit the | 
families thereof, and was on the way to Salem 
when arrested by sickness and death. 

, Of congestive fever, on the 8th of last mo., | 
in the 46th year of her age, Erranor Linpiey, a | 
member and elder of Back Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Parke county, Indiana. Being, in the early | 
stage of her illness, impressed with an evidence | 
that her dissolution was near, she was concerned 
to call her relatives and friends and testify to them 
what the Lord had done for her soul, earnestly 
exhorting them to be prepared against the pale- | 
faced messenger should be sent to their habitation. | 
Her frequent and earnest prayer for an easy pas- | 
sage was mercifully granted, all her pain being | 
apparently removed for some time before her de- 
parture. 

, At Flushing, on the 9th of 8th month, in 
the 31st year of her age, Susan H. wife of Samuel 
B. Parsons. and daughter of the late George How- | 
land, ot New Bedford, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

During the last two years of her life she had 
suffered much from ill health, which she bore | 
with much cheerfulness and sweetness of spirit, | 
evincing at all times deep interest in the welfare 
of our religious Society. 

, On First-day evening, Eighth month 20th, 
in the 58th year of her age, Marcaret Wuire, | 
wife of Aaron White, a member of Milford Month- | 
ly Meeting, Indiana, and a minister. 

She had been in a low state of health for a con- 
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be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 


applying may register the names of applicants 


with the undersigned. 

The “emt Annvat Examination will commence 
on Second-day, 9th mo. Llth, and close on the 
morning of Fourth-day following. The presence 
of parents and others interested in the subject of 


| Education is respectfully invited. 


Copies of the Order of Examination may be ob- 
tained at the office of Friends’ Review. 
Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers , 
No. 39 Market st., Philadel phia, 


THE DROUGHT. 


A general failure in the cereal crops of this 
country is of exceedingly rare occurrence. Cer- 
tain causes, natural and mechanical, have at times 
affected quite seriously the agricultural interests 
of particular sections. Some untoward vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, or the ravages of insects, 
and like evils, have, now and then, either totally 
destroyed or greatly diminished the harvests in 
certain localities. But we have seldom had oc- 
casion to lament a calamity of this sort, covering 
any very large area of territory. Providence 
has peculiarly blessed us in this respect. While 


‘a dearth, approaching famine, has frequently 


affected communities inhabiting comparatively 
small districts, the United States, stretching 
over a vast region, of varied soil and climate, 
and of exhaustless fertility, has been exempt, 
hitherto, from a wide spread blight, and seems, 
indeed, effectually secured by nature against a 
misfortune of that formidable and alarming 
character. 

We are well satisfied, therefore, that the im- 
mense agricultural resources of the country can 
never be so affected by any accident as to reduce 
the people to a point of starvation. Such an 
levent as that we may very justly regard as 4 


siderable time, one side being much paralyzed, | physical impossibility. But it must be confi ssed, 
and had therefore been nearly confined to the | that there is just now such a condition of things 


house and frequently to her bed. Being able on | prevailing, as may make us apprehensive of re- 
that day to be about the house, the family went to | 


meeting, except a daughter and a daughter in- | 
law, who remained in care of their mother. Soon | 
after noon, passing near the stove at which the 
family dinner was cooking, her clothing took fire. 
Her daughters alarmed by her cry, and hastening 
to her relief, found her garments in flames. 
fire was soon extiaguished, but she was so severe- 
ly burnt that she expired on the same evening. 
She was greatly beloved for her meekness anc 
Christian virtue. aud her death which, had it oc- 
curred under ordinary circumstances, would have 


been greatly lamented, caused a deeper sensation 


amongst her numerous friends on account of the 
afflicting manner in which it was brought about. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


» The Winter Term will commence onthe second | 


Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application 


may be made to Jonatuan RicHarps, Superinten- | 


dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsy]l- 
Vania, by whom all the information required will 


The | 


sults which, should they not happily be averted 
by some speedy accession of copious rains over 
|a large portion of the Union, must be attended 
| by distressing consequences. We have been sul- 
| fering a dry season, which, in the length and 
breadth of the territorial surface over which it 
has extended, and the long period of time during 
which it has been protracted, is, perhaps, un- 
| precedented. Accounts of its fatal effects are 
| reaching us daily from all quarters of the North, 
and West and Southward, and, as may be sup- 
posed, the farming portion of the population 1s 
in a state of unexampled tribulation and des 
pondency. This gloom is now beginning to per- 
vade all classes in prospect of the scarcity of 
one great staple of f.od which it is feared will 
ensue. 
| The drought which has lasted, without mate- 
rial interruption, for a period of nearly two 
months, prevails from Maine far to the South 
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and West. It is reported to embrace within its | pernicious lengths. 
comprehensive range, not less than twenty States, 


This thing is already visit- 
| ing the community with a severe retribution, and 
in several of which, the destruction of vegeta- | if we are wise we will take care to correct it be- 
tion will, it is thought, be almost total, while in | fore it is too late. 
all, certain crops cannot but be veryconsiderably | As regards the short crops of grain which the 
reduced below the usual average yield. The In- | country will experience this year, and the neces- 
dian maize, or corn, which is more valuable | sity which will consequently be imposed on us 
for our domestic use than any other grains, will, it | to husband the supply, there is one particular in 
is believed, sustain the heaviest injury from this | which this economy, for more reasons than apply 
long continued want of the moisture neces- | merely to the question of food, can be wisely and 
sary to its life and growth; and this fact is to | wholesomely exercised. 
be regretted the more because it is a crop whose 





It is known that enor- 
mous quantities of corn are consumed in produc- 
deficiency cannot besupplied from foreign sources. | ing alcoholic liquors. It is estimated, for ex- 
It is peculiar to the United States, is produced rn that the grain annually employed in 
nowhere else in such abundance, and is largely | Great Britian and Ireland for distillation and 
depended upon here, not only as an article of | | malting amounts to six million quarters, and 
household food, but for feeding and fattening | |would feed five millions of people. In the 
cattle, especially hogs, which constitute, in the | United States, as we learn by the last census, 
shape of pork, one of the leading and most lucra- | the amount of grain used for the same purposes 
tive of the produets of theinterior. In the cen- | exceeds seventeen millions of bushels, of which 
tral districts of Illinois, as well as in large sec-|total there are more than eleven millions of 
tions of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, | bushels of corn, The greater part of the nutri- 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and other States, the | ment contained in this quantity, is entirely de- 
corn and potato crops are represented as alrea'ly | stroyed in the process of the manufacture, while 
in so withered and scorched a condition as to be | what was meant by nature for our sustenance is 
almost, if not entirely, beyond recovery. The | turned into a deadly poison, detructive alike to 
former of the two, however, isa singularly hardy | the health and morals of a population. It seems, 
and vigorous plant, capable of enduring severe | therefore, obvious, in the face of an exigency 
extremes of weather, and should there occur | which will require us to avoid wasting our 
even yet throughout the regions named, profuse | breadstuffs, that we should witkhold them espe- 
falls of rain, itis possible it may escape destruc- | cially from that consumption which makes way 
tion. In any event, however, the yield must be | yearly with so vast a portion, while it devotes it 
abridged in a large measure, ‘and the quality of | to the most pernicious use to which it would be 
the corn saved will doubtless be very much de- | possible for a malignant ingenuity to apply the 
teriorated. It is fortunate that the same cause | fruits of the earth.—N. American. 

cannot prejudice other principal grain crops of 

the States. Wheat, and such other crops as , : / . 

were gathered early in the summer, have escaped GREATEST STEAMER IN THE WOBLD. 


the effects of the heat, ard are represented in The immense screw and paddle steamer, build- 
most places t» have realized a fair average yield. |ing by Scott Russell, at Millwall, England, for 
Nevertheless, we shall have the native sources 0 f| the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, is to 
our food so far entrenched upon by the rigors of | be completed in twelve months. Her keel has 
the season as to feel the evil severely, unless we | been laid down, and several of her bulkheads, or 
begin at once to exercise the kind of providence | compartments, are raised, and the works are pro- 
and frugality which the impending exigency de- |ceeding with energy and expedition. A rail- 
mands, road has been laid down the entire length of her 
One reflection suggested by the anticip ated | way, to facilitate the conveyance of the materials 
emergency is the ne cessity for a proper economy | from the factory to the different parts of the ves- 
on the part of all classes in their style of living. |sel The exact dimensions of the ship are - 
Prices will necessarily range high in our provi- | follows :—Tunnage, builder’s measurement, 22,- 
sion markets, and these will effect correspond- | 000 tuns; tunnage burthen, 10,000 tuns; ex- 
ingly every departmentof trade. The costliness | treme le ngth, 680 feet t; extreme breadth, 83 
of whatever we "may consume or wear will be pro- | | feet ; extreme de »pth, 58 feet; power of engines 
perienate ly advanced, and there are thousands | (screw and paddle,) 2600 horse. Her engines 
of p ople who will therefore perceive the po licy are in the course of construction, and will be 
of : adopting carly measures to retrench their ex- fitted in the vessel before she is floated off. The 
penses against the day of need that is coming. ' hull wil] be entirely of iron, and of more than 
Within a year or two past the country has enj joys od | usual strength, the magnitude of her size ena- 
an ext raordinary measure of prosperity. The | bling Mr. Brunel , the architect, to introduce 
‘umstance has induced a personal extravagance | many precautionary measures conducive to sup- 

in i bit and expenditure, which all have parti- | port and security. From her keel up to six feet 
cipated i in to a greater or less extent, and which | above the water-line is double, of a cellular con- 


in certain classes of society has gone to most’ struction. The upper deck will also be strength- 
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ened on the same principle, and will forma com- 
plete beam, similar to the tube of the Britannia 
bridge, so that any external injury will not affect 
the tightness or the safety of the ship. She is 


divided into ten separate water-tight compart- | 


ments, each being sixty feet in length, enabling 
her to take out sufficient fuel for a voyage to 


Australia and back to England without stopping. | 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


“Had Peter I. never visited Holland, St. | 
Petersburg would never have been built,” says | 
Marmier, “but he had learnt in Holland how to 


drain the dampest soil and to guarantee it 


against the ravages of an impetuous wave. The | 
most painful efforts, the hardest labor seemed | 


to him but light and easy in surmounting such 
an obstacle, and he set to work. He began by 


building a fortress to defend the Neva against 
the Swedes. 


and to raise it; the workmen who were sum- 
moned from all parts of the empire to this new 
work, had not even hods and carts; they carried 
the earth in the skirts of their garments or in 
straw mats. A malady engendered by change of 
climate, fatigue and humidity decimated them ; 


but nothing shook the inflexible will of the Czar. | 


FRIENDS’ 


Before he undertook this con- | 
struction, it was necessary to render the soil firm 
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time before had been a complete desert ; work- 
men, artizans, shopkeepers, foreseeing the 
chances of gain in a new capital, crowded thither 
from Finland, Livonia, from the ancient city of 
Novogorod, and from the steppes of the Tartars, 
| Peter gave them a spot of ground, and some 
| wood, and they constructed a habitation. 

Not satisfied with this voluntary colonization, 
| the Czar, by his own absolute authority, obliged 
three hundred and fifty noble families to come 
;and establish themselves at St. Petersburgh, and 
commanded the merchants and artizans to build 
three hundred houses, while the proprietors of 
‘land bordering on the Neva were obliged to form 
| a quay upon its banks; and every boat and ves. 
sel that sailed up the river, was obliged to take 
as ballast a certain number of stones for con- 
struction. In 1714, this city which had started 
up as it were from the waters at the will of 
Peter I. already reckoned several thousand in- 
habitants. With what joy and pride would this 
man of genius look upon his work, could he be- 
hold it as it now is? When he transported his 
sword and his sceptre to the extremity of his 
states, his aim was to complete the conquest of 
Finland, to extend his empire as far as the Bultic, 


and thus bring it inco contact with the most civi- 
| lized nations of Europe. This object has been perse- 


In five months the fortress was completed. The 


Swedes uneasy at these preparations, advanced 
with an army of twelve thousand men. 
marched out to meet them—defeated them and 
returned to his work. Some time after this he 
had added to the fortress inaugurated by the 


and a pharmacy.” 
A navy was still wanting; Peter, who by turns 
was soldier, engineer, architect, turner, shoe- 


| 
victory, a double row of small wooden houses, a order, like the paths of a garden of the eigh- 
church, an arsenal, a Corpe-de garde,a chancery | teenth century; and edifices which are more 


. . | 
maker, and sailor, and who by his example 


taught his people what they ought to do, went 
away to the banks of Lake Ludaga, formed a 
dock yard, and there constructed fifteen vessels ; 


chose the site where the fortress of Cronstadt 
was to be built. The very year in which he 
undertook and completed so many works, a 


} “ . * 
; same level; all is airy and spacious. 


Dutch vessel reached the newly founded city ;— | 


she was most joyfully received, and her officers 
returned home laden with presents. 

To hasten the execution of his plan, Peter fixed 
his residence on the banks of the Neva. 


He in- | 


habited a small wooden house, which contained | 


only two chambers, with a vestibule or entrance 
and a kitchen. 


lace of St. Petersburg. 


Not far from this humble abode Mentzikoff 
constructed another for himself, in wood also, 


but larger and more elegant ; it was there that | 


Peter I- gave his audiences. In the meantime 
the example of the sovereign began to draw a 


great many families to a shore, which a short ' 


Such was the first imperial pa- | 


veringly kept in view and brilliantly accomplished 
by his successors. All Finland now belongs to 


| Russia, and civilization has successfully entered 
Peter 


St. Petersburg. 

It is now without -contradiction the most 
splendidly built city in Europe: with streets as 
wide as the squares of London in symmetrical 


than a quarter of a mile in extent, and contain 
within themselves a population more numerous 
than that of many of the small towns of Sweden 
or even of Germany. The traveller would at 
first exclaim, here is a city of palaces. No nar- 
row lane rudely built, no dark little squares ; you 


| might suppose that this immense city would be 
then he went to the mouth of the Neva and 


inhabited only by millionaires; every where the 
There are 
houses like castles belonging to tradesmen who 
have grown rich, and habitations belonging to 
private gentlemen which princes might euvy; 
you see at every step the carved balcony, the 
iron gate, the doric column, bronze and marble 
porphyry and granite. This assemblage of rich 
constructions surmounted by green roofs, by 
round and gilded cupolas and glittering spires, 
which rise lightly and airily, produces at first 4 
wonderful effect ; and we stop and gaze with 4 
surprise which is quite different from that pro 
duced by the aspect of other cities. 

At St. Petersburg there is a stern but courtly 
magnificence; a military display caléulated to 
dazzle and bewilder the foreigner, who, of course, 
neither hears the cry of torture, nor sees any 
violence that may be committed. The emperel 
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js all in all; and as St. Petersburg has been 
made an agreeable abode to artists and literary 
men, (if prudent) we may have many a bright de- 
scription of the present capital of Russia. Still, 
as Marmier says, there is something wanting; a 
haunting idea pursues the reflecting mind—the 
autocrat is there—an invisible presence repels 
the glad laugh and the gay witticism ; all is cold 
and monotonous even in the midst of grandeur. 

Poutchine has well described St. Petersburg 
in four verses, says Golorme, “ A city at once 
sumptuous and poor; built with regularity and 
overarched by a pale green sky; dulness; cold 
and granite !’’— Christmas’ notices of Russia. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INFXPEDIENT. 
(Concluded from page 807.) 

If the objections which have been alleged | 
against capital punishment have been sustained, | 
the system cannot too soon be broughtto an end. | 
If it has been proved to be a prerogative beyond 
the authority of man—if it fails as an instru- 
ment of policy, and even fosters the very crime 
it is designed to suppress—then the matter is 
no longer a case for the court of reason, but is | 
at once removed to that of conscience, and it 
clearly becomes a duty to seek the speedy aboli- | 
tion of such a law. 

The time for the settlement of this question 
is, we are led to hope, not very far distant, al- 
though we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
in certain high places, the opinion in favor of 
capital punishment is strongly intrenched. The 
very strong hold of this prejudice (if such we 
may, without offence, be permitted to call it) | 
will, we fear, be found to lie in the Christian 
Church of these realms. We are much mista- 
ken if a large number of some of the most in- 
fluential men in the ministry, both of the es- 
tablished and dissenting communities, do not | 
give their opinion in its support, and chiefly on | 
the ground of scriptural authority. It is the 
pulpit, we believe, that now supports the gallows 
in this country. Beneath its shadow, and in the 
echo of a Divine proclamation now amongst the | 
things “shaken” and removed, the awful trage- 
dy finds its sanction and is enacted.* 

On the other hand, many of the signs of the | 
times are decidedly hopeful. There is much | 
reason for believing that the government of this 
country only waits the united and determined 
voice of the people to strike out the law of capi- 
tal punishment from the statute book of Eng- 
land. There is, however, equal reason to fear, 
that as far as our government is concerned, the 
event will continue to wait the decisive utterance 
of the nation. ‘The responsibility of an effect- 
ive expression of his conviction devolves, there- 
fore, upon every individual citizen, whose judg- 
ment condemns the law. 

The indomitable perseverance of those phi- 
lanthropic and enlightened men, whose position 
in the legislature of this country enables them 


| duties from our personal accountability. 


to compel the attention of that body to the sub- 
ject, together with the partial assistance of the 
press, have resulted in exciting a serious and 
wide-spread inquiry out of doors. This excite- 
ment, in as far as it prevails, is nut of a descrip- 
tion likely to evaporate. Public opinion in gen- 
eral is fast ripening for the settlement of the 
question. This, however, instead of excusing 
indifference, ought to become a powerful incen- 
tive to action. The prospect of redeeming our 
criminal code from the charge of a barbarous 
and demoralizing character, should present mo- 
tive sufficient to every enlightened and benevg- 
lent mind. But, above all other considerations, 
the chance of saving the unhappy criminal from 
a dark and unchanging destiny, will present it- 
self with commanding obligation to the con- 
science of the Christian man ; for, appalling as 
is the thought, there cannot be a doubt that, in 
many instances, the descent has been at once 
from the ignominious eminence of the scaffold 
into the pit of eternal retribution and despair. 
Difficult as it may be to fix the guilt of such 
a fearful and irreparable stretch of prerogative 
upon a corporate body, or upon society at large, 
there is responsibility somewhere. It is, indeed, 
the duty of every individual member of a com- 


| munity to act as if the responsibility were ex- 


clusively his own. Such a principle of judg- 
ment and conduct would speedily bring to a fa- 
vorable decision many measures bearing on the 
general interests of mankind, which are still suf- 
fered to remain in a mischievous uncertainty of 
accomplishment. 

The matter resolves itself into personal re- 
sponsibility at last, and the man who most 
promptly and vigilantly discharges his obligation 
to personal conviction, is the best citizen, the 
best moralist, the best reformer, the best Chris- 
tian. 

While we sustain the relations of citizenship 
it is impossible to separate the obligation of its 
To 
mention no higher consideration, it must be the 
duty of every member of the community to ar- 


| rest the progress of crime. The mere prompt- 
| ings of benevolence and philanthropy, and the 


dictate of a true political philosophy, would ap- 
pear sufficiently influential to move many men, 
who are strangers to the animating spirit of 
Christianity, to effect the abolition of a law 
which, in its operation, contravenes every pur- 
pose of good government. But what we espe- 
cially desire is, to impress upon our Christian 
brethren a due sense of their personal duty, in 
reference to the matter under discussion. 
Christianity rightly understood, would not 
lead to the abandonment of any single duty which 
belongs to us as men or as citizens. It was never 
designed todo so. It is from an imperfect ap- 
prehension of its operation and purpose that such 
a conduct results. Our mistakes may do this, 
but Christianity itself, never will, nor is it re- 
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sponsible for our negligent misconstruction of its 
precepts. It recognizes every duty attaching to 
every possible relation of life, and it enforces 
them all as, in their proper place and proportion, 
alike obligatory. Just as we advance in the ap- 
prehension of its practical genius, as a rule of 
duty, will we discover its admirable comprehen- 
sion of every branch of human conduct, and its 
proportionate bearing upon each. 

it designs to educate its disciples to an equi- 


. . j 
table regard, in time and season, to every part of 
the various duties which its precepts and in- | 


junctions embrace. It violates nothing of that 
order which, in the nature of things, must 
tain., As its first grand aim and purpose it re- 
asserts, or re-iustates, the claims ot God. It 
exhibits them again in their right place—sup- 
ported by their sovereign and inexorable autho- 
rity, but it does not overlook the claims of man 
upon man. 

It enjoins their mutual fulfilment as a part of 
the Divine law. Christianity demands the 


largest share of our affection anu regard on behalf’! 
of God himself, but the mutual duties of men 
are enforced on the same authority and by the | 


same sanctions. 

Kvery reflecting Christian will have observed, 
that on a vast number of important subjects 
affecting the welfare of mankind, and directly 
or indirectly bearing on the inte rests of religion 


itself, there exists among the mass of his fellow 


Chriitinas a serious discrepancy even between 
existing conviction and actual effort to give that 


conviction effect upon the condition of the world. | 


Much as the thing is to be deplored, it must be 
admitted; and there remains to us but one le- 
gitimate method of bringing up the defect of the 
past and animating to a faithful improvement 


tor the future. ‘hat method we believe to be 
the clear exhibition of the universal genius and 
practical jurisdiction of Christianity, insisted on 
aud enforced as a rule of conduct by those high 


sanctions and incitements which its own glorious 


doctrines and promises alone can supply. 

In conclusion, then, and with especial regard 
to the subject which has engaged our considera 
tion, we may remark, that human duty resolves 
itself into two leading particulars, viz., inquiry 
and action. Under these two heads may be re- 
duced the whole responsible agency of man. 

Our first duty is to convince ourselves. The 
very possession of our faculties implies the duty 
of their exercise in the pursuit of truth—the 
explicit command of God enjoins it. 

‘then, second/y—the possession of our powers 
of inquiry does not more plainly and directly im- 
ply their exercise, than does the result of that 
inquiry bring with it the duty of a correspon- 
dent course of action. 

If we believe in a moral government of the 
world and a future condition of being, to which 
the present is but subservieut and probationary, 
the act of hurrying a fellow-creature before the 


ob- | 
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bar of God, prepared or unprepared, must appear 
to us.as one of the most momentous responsibili- 
ty ; and, if done without the bidding or permis. 
sion of ‘the Almighty, an act, the responsibility 
of which no creature can sustain. Many ques. 
tions of considerable importance may still, in 
| their neglect, leave the destiny of the human 
| soul unaffected. It is not so with this question, 
Here, the everlasting condition of our wretched 
| fellow-creature is involved. By a prompt dis- 
| charge of our duty we may rescue many a vic. 
tim from eternal perdition—by our supineness 
| we may become accessory to his fearful _ 
In our selfish and misanthropic indifference, 
|may endeavor to merge our individual, in the 
aggregate and nati nal responsibility —und der 
the deadening influence of a stoical inactivity the 
| very sense of “that responsibility may be extin- 
guished i in ourselves, but it cannot be lost to the 
jeye of God. The knowledge and fulfilment of 
duty may depend upon our choice, but the re- 
tribution of delinquency is not at our optior. 
No matter whether for neglect of inquiry or 
fuilure in action, our ignorance, no less than our 
infidelity, may involve it. Rippon. 


A SLAVE MADE FREE. 

The editor of the Portland American, who 
spent some time at Washington, tells the follow- 
ing story: 

A fine looking and intelligent colored man, 
| about forty years of age—a waiter at Gadsby'’s— 
was asked by us if he was a slave. He replied 
with glistening eyes—* No, but I once was.” 

We then told him, if it was not against the 
| rules of the house, we should like 
thing of his history. 
| was this : 

“ | was born here a fami/y slave. Until I saw 
|a chance to be free, my study was to do as little 
|as I possibly could without being flogged.” 

“ But why so?’ we asked. 

“ Because when a man works for nothing, he 
don’t work very heartily. I knew if I labored 
all day long | was no better off than if I didn't 
| work any. I had no inducement and hope. But 
by and by mistress said if I could earn three 
hundred and eighty dollars to buy my freedom 
with, she would then give me my papers. | as- 
touished every body who knew me. Every day 
I did the work of three slaves. People said, 
‘What's got into lazy Jim?’ Ah, sir, they didn’t 
know I was digging, and ploughing, and sweating 
for liberty. ‘he black man likes freedom as well 
as the white man. Well, it wasn’t long before 
| called upon mistress with the money, and re- 
ceived my papers. I felt like a king, sir, I 
marched out of the parlor a FREE MAN. | ran 
about the streets, and shook hands with all my 
colored friends, and shouted ‘I’m Free ! 1m 
FREE.’ I looked at myself in the glass a dozen 
times a day, to see how a free man appeared; 


to know some- 
His story, in a few words, 
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aad will you believe me, sir, L hardly knew my- | 
self! I feared I was growing proud—my eyes 
shone so, and | stood so straight. 
my back, and that sneaking look i in my face were 
all gone. £ 
and five children. I have some movey at interest 
and I paid nine hundred dollars down four the 
house my family live in.” 

This was the substance of the story, which was 
told eloquently and with pathos. 


That crook in | 


Well, sir, since thea I have got a wife | 


| 
,| every 


| the nature of these two great mechanical bless- 
ings which inventive genius has conferred on 
our age, than we are in the habit of indulging. 
Yet the occurrence we have cited is no unusual 
thing. Similar events are happening near us 
moment of every day; and could we 
but take in at one comprehensive glance of the 


| eye, the particulars of that large and varied cor- 


respondence, which is continually going on 


through the vast net work of electric wires which 


| now stretch in all directions over the entire ex- 


STEAM AND ELECTRICITY. 


Steam and Electricity, brought by 
under the dominion of man 


his genius 
, bave wroug ‘ht ir- 
aculuus changes in his social condition. For the 
purposes of communication and intercourse, they 
have, in effect, almost annihilated space and 
time, while in the economy of industry and art 
thuse subtle, but potent agents, have caused 
revulution almost, if not quite, as remarkable. 
Their operations, which are going on constantly 
and familiarly around us, fail to produce that 
amazement which they are so well calculated to | 


no longer novelties, and it is not until we have a | 
proof of the wonderful capacity and usefulness of | 
the steam engine or the electric telegraph brought 
home to ourselves in some especially striking | 
manner, that we truly realise either their value 
or their peculiarly interesting relation to the | 


progress of human civilization. Our attention | 


has just been called to an instance of the kind, 
and we mention it as a curious and impressive | 


illustration of the astonishing alteration which 
the facility of exchanging messages by lightning 
betweeu persons huudreds of miles apart, has | 
made in the most important condition of social 
happ.uess. ‘Lhe circumstance to which we refer 
muy be thus stated :—A lady of this city received | 
a despatch by the National ‘Telegraph, announc: | 
ing that a near and deur relative was then lying 
dangerously ill at Zenia, Ohio. She started im- 
meuiately at one o'clock, P.M., on the 15th in- 
Staut, by the Express Train of the Pennsylvania 
Ceutral Road and its Western connections, for 
Zeuia, and at twelve minutes of five o'clock, P. 
M., ou the next day, the LGth instant, a despatch | 
was delivered to her friends here, communicating 
the fact of her safe arrival at the point of desti- 


. | 
natin, aud that the invalid whom she had gone | 


to see was still living. Here, then, is a case in 
Which a resident of this city called suddeuly away 
to a great distance, received intelligence of the 





emergeucy which required her presence, accom- 
plisued a journey of very nearly seven hundred 


wiles, aud sent back news of having reached the | 


place where she was wanted in the very brief | 


| tent of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
| and see, also the immense travel and commerce 


that is constantly passing upon the thousands of 
miles of continuous railways, in response to the 
urgent messages that are tlashed mowently from 
hill to hill, and valley to valle y) along the small 
irun cords which are secn everywhe re reticulat- 
ing the air a few feet above our heads, we would 


1 | Lave a more adequate conception of the mighty 


issues which are liourly dependent on lightning 
and steam, and of the inestimable worth to man- 
kind of the uses of these extraordinary agencies. 


| North American. 
excite even in the multitude to whom they are | 


THE TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

One of the most disastrous effects of this war 
is the complete suspension of the regular trade 
with Russia, export as well as import. The 
most important articles imported from Russia 
into Great Britian, are grain, tallow, linseed, 
bristles, hemp, flax, &c. Some of these articles 
are now conveyed by land to a Prussian port, 
and the cost thereby is considerably increased, 
which the consumers have ultimately to pay : so 


| that the English people have not only to bear 
| increased taxation and the suspension or entire 


loss of trade, but also to pay a higher price for 
articles of the first necessity. As for the corn trade, 
which is the most important branch of commerce 


| in the Black Sea, the war has completely para- 
g | lysed its activity. 


The Czar, in order to strike 
u blow at the Allied Powers, and to prevent the 
latter from deriving cheap supplies of food from 
the Black Sea, prohibited the exportation of corn 
from the Black Sea till next August, notwith- 
standing large stocks being held in the different 
ports of the Black Sea. This prohibition has 
been a source of great embarrassment and of 
several large failures of parties who bad accumu- 
lated large quantities of corn, which could not 
be exported. Lt is probable that the prohibition 
to export will not be renewed in August, and, 
conseyueutly, corn might be exported, even - 
ing the war, in neutral vessels; but then, if, as 
has been announced, Odessa and the Azof ports 
are to be blockaded, the dithculty will be con- 
| tinued indefinitely ; and it is to be remembered, 


Space of twenty-eight hours, less twelve minutes. | that the stocks or supplies now blocked up in 


this, certainly, 1s an example of the utility | 


those quarters, either belong to English or 


and powers of the telegraph aud railway when | French subjects, or are parceis sold on de livery, 


co-operating for our convenience, which is fitted 
to startle us into a more lively appreciation of 


and on account of which heavy advances were 


made.—London Herald of Peuce. 





FRIENDS? 


Selected for Friends Review. 
THE HIDING PLACE, 


Thou art my hiding place, O Lord! 
In thee I hx my trust: 
Encouraged by thy holy word, 
A feeble child of dust, 
I have no argument beside, 
1 urge no other plea, 
And tis enough—the Saviour died— 
My Saviour died for me. 


When storms. of fierce temptation beat, 
And furious foes assail, 

My refuge is the mercy seat, 
My hope, within the veil : 

From strife of tongues, and bitter words, 
My spirit flies to thee; 

Joy to my heart the thought affords 
My Saviour died for me. 

*Mid trials heavy to be borne, 
When mortal strength is vain, 

A heart with grief and anguish torn, 
A body racked with pain: 

Ah! what could give the sufferer rest, 
Bid every murmur flee, 

But this the witness in my breast, 
That Jesus died for me? 


And when thy mighty voice commands 
This body to decay, 

And life, in its last lingering sands, 
Is ebbing fast away! 

‘Then though it be in accents weak 
And faint, and tremblingly, 

Oh! give me strength, in death, to speak, 
«My Saviour died for me!” 


Disorder, like iwmoralities, frequently takes 
rise from inconsiderable beginnings. They, 
who in the smaller transactions of life, are totally 
regardless of rule, will be in hazard of extending 
that negligence, by degrees, to such affairs and 
duties as will render them criminal. Remiss- 
ness grows upon all who study not to guard 
against ‘it; and it is only by frequent exercise 
that the habits of order and punctuality can be 
thoroughly confirmed. Barr. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forreicn InteLiicence.—By the arrival of the 
U.S. mail steamship Pacific, at New York, on the 
3d inst., Liverpool dates havé beén received to 
the 23d ult. 

The Pacific brings intelligence of the capture of 
Bomarsund by the Allies, on the !6th ult. The 
garrison, numbering 2,000 men were immediately 
embarked on board the allied fleet. 

The round towers behind Bomarsund, Fort Tzee 
and Fort Nottich, had been previously captured 
and blown up. One hundred pieces of cannon 
were caghessa by the Allies. The Allies had caus- 
ed proclamation to be made in the churches that 
the Russian sway over the Islands had ceased. 


Admiral Napier had warned all neutral vessels 
to leave the port of Riga before the 10th ult , from 
which it was inferred that Riga would be the next 
point attacked. 

There is nothing new from the Danube. Bu- 
charest remains in the quiet possession of the 
Turks. The Russians continued to fortify all the 
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strategetic points. The Paris Moniteur states that 
the first Austrian corps destined to enter Walla- 
chia had received orders to march. 

A Russian steamer had sailed boldly into Kos. 
loo, coaled there and destroyed two Turkish brigs 
and inade off safely to the open sea. 

The expedition to the Crimea is temporarily 
deferred until the abatement of cholera and fever 
among the troops. From ten to fifteen thousand 
of the allied troops had died or were disabled by 
cholera. Sixty thousand Russians were concen- 
trating on the south of the Prath to coyer the Rus- 
sian flotilla. 


IngLanD.—The potatoe rot continues to show 
itself in various parts of the island, particularly 
in the south, but hopes are still entertained that it 
will be checked on the return of dry weather. 


Sparn.—The Cortes have been convoked for the 
8th of the 11th month, on the basis of the electoral 
law of 1837,and will consist of one Chamber only 
—the Congress of Deputies. This decision abol- 
ishes the Senate whose members were Senators 
for lite. There is to be one Deputy for every 
35,000 of the population. 

General Aliende Salazar had created quite a 
sensation at Court by adding to the usual oath ta- 
ken by ministers, an engagement to defend the 
rights of the people. There had been a military 
outbreak at Barcelona, but it was promptly sup- 
presed. 

Cuina.—The district town of Tungkwang, fifty 
miles trom Canton has been 1. ken by the iusur- 
gents in that quarter, and “a smaller town thirty 
miies to the eastward has been assailed and plun- 
dered. Much excitement exists at Canton, and 
large subscriptions have been. made by the 
m@heyed men ol the place to assist the local gov- 
ernment. 

Mexico.—Late advices from Mexico state that 
the disatiectica is spreading in Mexico. A battle 
has taken place between the Mexican troops and 
the French force under Count Boulbon, in which 
the latter were completely routed, two hundred 
being captured, forty-six killed and a large num- 
ber wounded. Count Boulbon himself was re- 
ported to be among the prisoners. lt is also re- 
ported that a band of revolutionists in the South, 
oné thousand strong, has been deieated by the 
government, 

Cusa.—The yellow fever has entirely disap- 
peared from the Island. The sugar and cotlee 
crops promise well. The inhabitants ot Havanna 
express much gratification at the appointment ol 
General Concha as Captain General ot Cuba. 

SaLt Laxe.—Gov. Young has concluded a treaty 
of peace with all the Indian Chieis of Utah. Rains 
have been unusually abundant, and a larger quan- 
tity of land is under cultivation.than ever beiore. 
Four thousand persons have emigtated to Salt 
Lake the present season. 


Domestic.—Yellow fever has assumed the epi- 
demic form at Galyeston. The disease is increas- 
ing at New Orleans, and has also made its appeat- 
ance at Charleston and Savannah and at Marietta, 
Ga. 

One hundred and seven emigrants to Kanzas, 
nearly all Americans, have already been seut oll 
by the Kanzas League in New York. The New 
England settlers at Wakarusa have erected 4 
number of log cabins, and are making every pre- 
paration for a permanent settlement. 
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